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Sappho. 

" VfuUr a cypress in a starless nighU^ 

Shxllxt. 



NOCTURNES 



FLORENTINE MAY. 

STILL, still is the NigbL; still as the pause 
after pain; 

Still and as dear; 
"Deep, solemn^ immense; veiling the stars in the 

clear 
Thrilling and luminous blue of the moon-shot 
atmosphere ; 

Ah, could the Night remain! 

Vlho, truly, shall say thou art sullen or dark 
or unseen, 

Thou, O heavenly Night, 
Clear o*er the valley of olives asleep in the 

quivering light. 
Clear o*er the pale-red hedge of the rose, and 
the lilies all white 

Down at myfeei in the green ? 

N^, not as the Day, thou are light, O Night, 
with a beam 

Far more dear and divine; 
Never the noon was ilue as these tremulous 

heavens of thine, 
Vulsing with stars half seen, and vague in a 
pallid shine, 

Vague as a dream, 

flight, clear with the moon, filled with the 
dreamy fire 

Shining in thicket and close, 
Fire from the lamp in his breast that the 

luminous fire-fly throws; 
Night, full of wandering light and of song, 
and the blossoming rose, 

Night, be thou my desire! 



XI 



Ni^W, Angel of Nigbtt bold me and cvoer me so 

Open tfy wings! 
Ab, bend above and embrace ! — till I bear in 

tbe one bird tbat sings 
Tbe tbrob of tby musical beart in tbe dusky 
and tbe magical tbings 

Only tbe Nigbt can know. 
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REMEMBRANCE: A SONNET. 

ON I GHT of death t O mgbt that hringest alh 
^igbtfull of dreams and large with promises^ 
O mgbt that boldest on tfy shadowy knees 
Sleep for allfevers^ hope for every tbrall; 
Bring tbou to her for whom I wake and call, 
Bring her when I am dead, for memories, 
Our vanished love and all our vanished ease ; 
And I shall live again beneath the pall! - 

Then let my face, pale as a waning moon, 
Rise on thy dark and he again as dear ; 

IM rny dead voice find its forgotten turn 
And strike again as sweetly in her ear. 

As when, upon my lips, one far-off June, 
Thy name — O Death— she could not brook to hear! 
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FIRE-FLIES. 



I. 



TO-NIGHT Iwatcb the fire-flies rise 
And sbine along the air ; 
They float beneath the starry skies, 

As mystical and fair, 
Over the hedge where dimly glows 
The deep gold of the Persian rose. 

I watch the fire-flies drift and float, 

Each is a dreamy flame. 
Star-coloured each, a starry mote, 

Uke stars not all the same ; 
But whiter some, or faintly green. 
Or wannest blue was exfer seen. 

They cross and cross and disappear, 
And then again they glow; 

Still drifting faintly there and here. 
Still crossing to and fro. 

As though in all their wandering 

They wove a wide and shining thing. 



II. 



O fire-flies would I knew the weft 

You have the weaving of! 
For, as I watch vou move, bereft 

Of thought or will or love, 
\feary O listless flames, you weave 
The fates of men who strive and grieve. 



XIV 



Ths web of Ufe, ih$ nrfi of dreams^ 

You weave it ceaselessfp ; 
A strange andfilniy thing it seems. 

And made in mystery 
Of wind and darkness threaded through 
With light these heavens never knew. 

O pale^ mysterious, wandering fire, 

Bom of the earth, alive 
With the same breath that I respire, 

Who know and think and strive; 
You circle round me, stranger far 
Than anp charm ofanp star! 



III. 

Kh me, as faint as you, as slight, 

,As hopelessly remote 
As you, who still across the night 

Innumerably float, 
Intangible as you, I ue 
The motives of our destinp. 

For ah, no angel of the stars. 

No guardian of the soul, 
Stoops down beyond the heavenlv bars 

Our courses to control. 
But filled and nourished with our breath 
Are the dim hands that weave our death. 

They weave with ma^ty threads our souls, 

A subtle-tinted thing. 
So interwoven that none controls 

His own imagining, 
For every strand with other strands 
They twine and bind with viewless hands. 



XV 



Tbf^ WMo$ ihsfiiture of the past ; 

Thiir n^sUc wsb is wrought 
yfitb dreams from which w$ woke alt lastt 

And mafiff a secret thought ; 
Tor still they weave, hcwier we strive, 
The weh mw^wcvenfor nam alive. 



IV. 

And still theflre-flies come and go — 

Yuich is a dreamy flame — 
Still palely drifting to and fro 

The very way they came — 
As though, across the dark they wove 
Fate and the shining web thereof 

Yet, even were I sure of it, 

I would not lift a hand 
To break the threads that shine and flit 

For, ah, I understand: 
Ruin, indeed, I well might leave 
But a new web could never weave. 
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THE PAVILION. 

IN the tmt the lamps were bright; 
Out heyottd the summer mgbt 
Thrilled and quivered like a star : 
We beneath were left so far. 

From the depth of blue profound 
ll^ever any sight or sound 
Came our loneliness to mar : 
We beneath were left so far. 

But against the summer sky 
Only you stood out and I; 
From all other things that are 
We beneath were left so far. 
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THE IDEAL. 

THE Iff ^ is dark and warm and jtety still. 
Only th4 moon g04s pallid and aions; 
The moon and I the vioU wide heavens fill. 
And all the earth lies little, lost, wiknawn, 

I walk along the byways of my Soul, 
"Beyond the streets where all the world map go. 

Until at last I reach the bidden goal 
Bm'lt up in strength'where only I may know. 

For in my Soul a temple have / made. 
Set on a height, divine and steep and far, 

"^or often may I hope those floors to tread," 
Or reach the gates that glimmer like a star. 

O secret, inner shining of my dream, 
HcTu; clear thou risest on my soul UMtigbt/ 

Forth will I fare and seek the heavenly beam. 
And stand within the precincts of the Ugbt. 

And I will press beyond the curtained door. 
And up the empty aisle where no one sings ; 

There will I fall before thee and adore. 
And feel the shadowy winnowing of thy wings. 

So will I reach thee, Spirit ; for / have known 
Thy voice f and looked upon thy blinding fyes. 

And well thou knowest the world to me is grown 
One dimness whence thy dreamy beacons rise. 

"Sor ask / any hope nor any end. 

That thus for thee I dream all day, all night ; 
But, like the moon along the skies, I wend. 

Knowing no world below my borrowed light. 
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CALAIS BEACON. 
{To E. S.) 

FOR long before ve came upon the coast and 
the line of the surge ^ 
Vale on the uttermost verge^ 
We saw the great tcbite rays that lay along the 
air on Ugb 

Between us and the sky. 

So soft tbey lay^ so pure and still: ** those are 
the ways" you said, 
" Only the angels tread; ** 
And then we watched them tremble past the 
hurrying rush of the train 
Over the starlit plain. 

Until at last we saw the strange^ pallid^ elec- 
trical star 
Burning wanly afar ; 
The lighthouse beacon sending out its rays on 
either hand. 
Over the sea and the land, 

Those pale and filmy rays that reach to mar- 
iners, lost in the night, 
A hope of dawn and a light — 
How soft and vague they lie along the darkness, 
shrouding o*er 
The dim sea and the share. 



And nuuuf fall m vain across ihs unUnanhd 
marsbis to di$i 
Andfiw wbire sailors ay; 
Yit, though ihi moon gooutm clouds f and all 
of the stars grow wan, 
TbiirpaU light shinith on. 

O souls, that save a world fy mght,yc too arc 
no rays of the noon. 
And no inconstant moon ; 
But such pale, tender-shining things as yon 
faint beacon afar, 
Whiter than any star. 

No planet names that all may tell, no meteor 
radiance and glow 
For a wondering world to know; 
You shine as pale and soft as that,you pierce 
the stormy night 
And know not of your light J 



VENETIAN NOCTURNE. 

DOWN in the narrow Calle where the 
moonlight cannot enter 
The houses are so high ; 
Silent and alone we pierced the mghfs dim 
core and centre — 

Onlyjfou and L 

* 

Clear and sad our footsteps rang along the 
hollow pavement f 
Sounding like a hell; 
Sounding like a voice that cries to souls in 
Life*s enslavementt 
"There is Death as' well!" 

Down the narrow dark we went, until a 
sudden whiteness 

Made us hold our hreath ; 
All the white Salute towers and domes in 
moonlit brightness ^ — 
Kh ! could this be Death ? 
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INVOCATIONS. 

OsoNG m the m'gbtingaU*s throaty O musicf 
Dropt as it fell ^ a falling star, — 
All of the silMce is filled with tbypaiH, 
Listening till it shall echo again* 
O song in the nightingale* s throaty O mustCt 
Thoti art the soul of the silence afar! 

O space of the moon in the starless heaven. 
Raining a whiteness on moorland and sea, 
Tailing as lightly and purely as dew, 
All of the shadow thoufilterest through — 
O space of the moon in the starless heaven, 
Surely the night is the shadow of thee! 

O silence of Death, O world of darkness, 
When over me the last shadow shall fa! I, 
lioldest thou safe in the night all around 
Any moon to arise, any music to sound? 
O silence of Deaths O world of darkness, 
Shall we perceive thee or know thee at all ? 
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THE FEAST OF ST. JOHN. 

A MAN goes twanging a mandoline down 
the valley, 

A girl sings late 
Bjf the city gate, 
A chorus rings from the wine shop, there, in 
the alley, 

(O cruel voices, cruel music-making, 

I cannot sleep, and am so tired of waking I ) 

The lanterns strung in the square hum scarlet 
andyellow. 

They swing and shine 
In a fiery line; 
The fire-flies flit through the fields where the 
corn is mellow. 

(Already in the East, alas I the morrow 
Pales with the sick renewal of a sorrow.) 
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SERENADE. 

MOON of my soul, arise ! 
Ab me, the moon, the moon goes out in clouds ; 
ho, a great darkness all the heaven shrouds 
And night is in mine eyes. 

Star of my life, appear! 

Ah, not a star, not one is lit on high — 

Only along the edges of the sky 
There slants a falling sphere. 
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iflor UparoUiU mU novelU 
Han f otto una hallata. 

Dantb. 



A GARLAND OF FLOWERS 



A FOLETTA. 

ORosiNA, Rosinella, 
Givejfour band and let us go 
Vfbere, beyond tbe flowering almonds. 
Scarlet tulips blow, 

O Rosina, Rosinella, 

Sucb a tbingj^ou could notprayt 
"Dared not dream alone at msdmgbt, 

Qry aloud to-day ! 
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A RIFIORITA. 

FLOWERS in the wall! 
How could be leave the bouse where he was horn ? 
(We children played together 
In warm or wintry weather) 
How could he leave the bouse where he was horn ? 
I coimt the stones for him and love them all, 
(We children played together 
In warm or wintry weather). 

Flowers on the stone I 
The Siren loves the sea, but I the Past! 

(We children played together 

In warm or wintry weather) 
The Siren loves the sea, hut I the Past ! 
Upon my rock I sing alone, alone, — 

(We children played together 

In warm or wintry weather). 
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POSIES. 

TO F. M. R. 
I. 

IBfADE a posy for my Low 
As fair as she is soft and fine . 
The lilac thrift I made it of, 
And lemon-yellow columbine. 

6k/ woe is me for my despair j 
"For my pale flowers, woe is me : 

A bolder man has given ber 
A branch of crimson peony / 



II. 



Come let us a posy make 

Sweet with lasting flowers to-day! 
Gather roses, dear, and break 

"Pinks in bud and sprigs of bay, 
"Myrtle, violets, woodruff, rue, 
Ijovender andfeatberfew. 

Trim it round with southernwood. 
Grey and sweet as honest age; 

Ijadies* bedstraw fresh and good; 
Ulac tbyme and silvery sage. 

Kiss it last, and let it lie 

Vfith my letters— till it die! 
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RED MAY. 

OUT of the window the trees in the Square 
Kre cofoeredwiib crimson May — 
YoUf that were all of my love and my care. 
Have broken my heart to-day. 

Btf/ though I have lost you and though I despair 

Till even the past looks grey — 
Out of the window the trees in the Square 

Are covered with crimson May, 



TO A ROSE DEAD AT MORNING. 

O PURPLE blossoms, raimd upon, 
O'er wbicb tb$ noon-day nsver sbom^ 
yfbicb never knew tbe dearest prime 
And fragrance of tbe summer time, — 
O blossoms, sbedding all your leaves, 

'Before tbeyfeel tbe coolest dew, 
Viy soul tbat so untimely grieves 
And sbeds ber song is even as you / 
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STREWINGS. 

STROW pop^ buds about my quiet bead 
Andpansies an mine eyes. 
And rose-leaves on the lips tbat ivere so red 
Be/ore tbey blanched with sigbs, 

"Let gilljhflowfrs breathe their spity breath 

Under my tired feet^ 
But do not mock the heart that starved to death 

Vfitb aught of fresh or sweet! 



TEMPLE GARLANDS. 

THERE is a temple in mv heart 
Where moth or rust can never come, 
A temple swept and set apart , 
To make mjf soul a home. 

And round about the doors of it 
Hang garlands that forever last, 

That gathered once are always sweet; 
The roses of the Past! 
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TREASURE SONG. 

THE miser loves to count bis store 
Of barren ducats o*er and o^er 
Above all pomp or pleasure 
H/ loves bis golden treasure. 

And I do love to count alone 
A useless treasure of mine own 
Heigbol Delights of dreaming^ 
So dear^ and only seeming! 
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OAK AND HOLLY. 

A MILK biyond the western sun grow woods of oak and 
bolly; 

The oak leaves are sere 
Tor the falling of the year : 
Tbey have no life in tbem to beal a broken beart, I fear ! 

And beigbot the bolly, 

Tbougb green it is and jolly ^ 
There is no sap beneath tbeglosSf 'tis but a pretty folly : 
It can but tear a tender breast that aches with melancholy! 
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F 10% di C^esso ! 
Kccenditi, Candela^ in su quel masso; 
Fa lume all 'amor tm'o cbepassa adesso, 

M' affacdo allafinestra $ veggo il mare, 

£ m$ ricordo che s'ba da morire. 
Terminer atmo le speran^e care ! 

Tuscan Stornblli. 



TUSCAN CYPRESS 



RISPETTI. 
I. 

MY motber bore me ^neaib tbe streaming moonr 
And all tbe encbanted ligbt is in my soul, 
I baoe no place amid tbe bapfty noon, 
I bave no sbadow tbere nor aureole, 

Kb J lonely wbiteness in a clouded sJ^, 
You are alone, nor less alone am I; 
Ab, moon, tbat mdkest all tbe roses grey, 
Tbe roses I bebold are wan as tbey ! 



II. 

Vfbat good is tbere, Ab me, what good in Love ? 

Since, even if you love me, we must part; 
And since for eitber, an you cared enough, 

Tbere* s but division and a broken heart ? 

And yet, God knows, to bear you say : My Dear! 
I would lie down and stretch me on the bier. 
And yet would/, to bear you say: My own I 
With mine own bands drag doom tbe burial stone. 



III. 



I love you more than any words can say. 
And yet you do not feel I love you so ; 

And slowly I am dying day by day, — 
You look at me, andyetyou do not know. 

You look at me, andyetyou do not fear : 
You do not see tbe mourners with the bier. 
You answer when I speak and wish me well. 
And still you do not bear the passing bell. 
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IV. 



O Lov4t O Love, cams oht th$ sea, ccme here. 
Come hack and kiss me <mce when Jam dead! 

Come hack and lap a rose upon my hier. 
Come, Ught the tapers at my feet and head. 

Come hack and kiss me once upon the eyes. 
So /, heing dead, shall dream of Paradise; 
Come, kneel heside me once and say a prayer. 
So shall my sotU he happy anywhere. 



V. 



I sowed the field of Love with many seeds, 
yfith many sails I sailed hefore the hlast. 

And all my crop is only hitter weeds ; 
yiy sails are torn, the winds have split the mast. 

All of the winds have torn my sails and shattered, 
All of the winds have hlown my seed and scattered, 
All of the storms have hurst on my endeavour, — 
So let me sleep at last and sleep for ever. 



VI. 



I am so pale khmght, so mere a ghost. 
Ah, what, to-morrow, shall my spirit he ? 

No living angel of the heavenfy host. 
No happy soul, hUthe in eterm(y. 

Oh, I shall wander on heneath the moon, 
A lonely phantom seeking for you, soon; 
A wandering ghost, seeking you timidly, 
yfhomyou will tremhle, dear, and start to see ! 
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VII. 

Wbm I am dead and I am quits for got t 
VI bat cars lifmy spirit lives or dies ? 

To walk with angels in a grassy plot, 
A$id pluck the lilies grown in Paradise ? 

Ab, no — tbe beaven of all my beart bos been 
To bear your voice and catcb tbe sigbs between, 
Ab, no — tbe better beaven I fain would give, 
But in a cramfy of your soul to live. 



VIII. 

Ab me,you well ndgbt wait a little wbile, 
And not forget me. Sweet, until I die ! 

I bad a borne, a little distant isle, 
Vlitb sbadouy trees and tender misty sky, 

I bad a borne / // was less dear tban tbou, 
And I forgot, asyou forget me now, 
I bad a borne, more dear tban I could tell, 
And I forgot, hut now remember well. 



IX. 



Lottf mif to-day and tbink not on to-morrow. 
Come, take n^ bands, and lead me out of doors, 

Tbere in tbe fields let us forget our sorrow. 
Talking of Venice and Ionian sbores; — 

Talking of all tbe seas innumerable 

Wbere we will sail and sing wben I am well; 

Talking of Indian roses gold and red, 

VIbicb we wiU plait in wreatbs — wben I am dead. 
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X. 



Tbifi is a Sirm in the middle sea 

Sings all day long and wreathes ber pallid bair^ 
Sevenyearsyau sail, and seven ceaselessly, 

From any port ere you adventure tbere, 

Tbitber w^ll go, and tbitber sail away 
Out of the world, to bear tbe Siren play ; 
Tbitber w^ll go and bide among ber tresses, 
Since all tbe world is savage wildernesses. 



XI. 



Tell me a story, dear, tbat is not true. 
Strange as a vision, full of splendid tbings ; 

"Here will I lie and dream it is not you, 
And dream it is a mocking bird tbat sings. 

For if I find your voice in any part. 
Even tbe sound of it will break my heart; 
For if you speak of us and of our love, 
I faint and die to feel tbe thrill thereof. 

XII. 

"Let us forget we ever loved each other much, 
"Let us forget we ever have to part, 

"Let us forget tbat a»^ look or touch 
Once let in either to tbe other's heart. 

Only we* II sit upon tbe daisied grass 
And bear the larks and see tbe swallows pass ; 
Only w^ll live awhile, as children play, 
yfitbout to-^norrow, without yesterday. 
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XIII. 

Yar^far away and in th$ middle ssa, 
So still I drMm, aUbougb the dr$am is vain, 

Tber$ lies a valley fiiU of rest for me, 

'Where I shall Uve and you shall love again. 

O ships 4hat sail, O masts against the sJ^y, 
Vf ill you not stop awhile in passing hy ? 
O prayers that hope, O faith that never knew, 
Vf ill you not take me onto heaven with you ? 



XIV. 

Flower of the Cypress, little hitter hloom. 
You are the only blossom left to gather; 

I never priced you, grown amid the gloom, 
But well you last, though all the others wither. 

¥ lower of the Cypress, I will bind a crown 
Tight round my brows to still these fancies down. 
Y lower of the Cypress, I will tie a wreath 
Tight round m^ breast to kill the heart beneath. 



XV. 



Ah, Love, I cannot die, I cannot go 

"Down in the dark and leave you all alone. 

Ah, hold me fast, safe in the warmth I know, 
And never shut me underneath a stone. 

"Dead in the grave ! And I can never hear 
If you are ill or if you miss me, dear. 
"Dead, oh my God! andyou may need me yet, 
While I shall sleep, while I — while I— forget! 
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XVI. 

Come away Sorrow, Sorrow come away — 
IM us go sit in some cool, shadowy place ; 

There shall you sing and hush me all the day, 
Vfhile I will dream about my lover's face* 

Yiusb me, O Sorrow, like a hdbe to sleep. 
Then close the lids above mine eyes that weep; 
Rock me, O Sorrow, like a babe in pain, 
Nor, when I slumber, wake me up again. 
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NEL mio orto r* > nato una cannat 
£ d^ogm modo c^ } nato un belfiore; 
Nel me^{o cbe ci canta la calandra, 
In cima e infondo un bel florin d^amore. 

' N dma d canta ire sorts d*uccslli, 
Calandre, rusignoli efllungu$lli; 
' N cima ci canta tre sorte uccellinit 
CalandrSf rusignoli e cardellini, 

Tuscan Rispetto. 



SONGS AND DREAMS 



TUSCAN MAY -DAY. 

THE village girls have gone awaj^ 
To sing at every shine, 
The whole day long tbey sing and pray 
To Mary, maid divine* 

I know so well the way ibey go, 

The very turn tbey took, 
And all the chants they sing I know, 

And every Virgin^s look : 

Yet should I sing with them, and stand 

Before the Poor in heart, 
Would she not reach her holy band 

To thrust me out apart ? 

Beside the glimmering sea I sit. 
And watch the darkness fall ; 

The thirsty sand drinks up in it 
"My tears, and bides them all. 

The nearing voices swell and soar : 
Ave Mary! bark! Ave Mary! 

Before the shrine upon the shore. 
The tired singers tarry. 

I sang beside them at the spring, 

And in the weedy furrow ; 
But here I feel I dare not sing, 
" fAary, Mary, Mary, Mother Mary,** 

My heart is mad with sorrow ! 
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LOVE WITHOUT WINGS. 

EIGHT SONGS. 
I. 

I THOUGHT : no mors the worst endrntii 
I die, I end the strife, — 
You swiftly took n^ hands inj^ours 
And drew me back to life! 

II. 

W^ sat when shadows darken. 

And let the shadows be; 
"Each was a soul to hearken, 

"Devoid of eyes to see. 

You came at dusk to find me; 

I knewjfou well enough . . . 
O Lights that da^^le and bUnd ms — 

1/ is no friend, but Lone! 

III. 

Hew is it possible 

You should forget me, 
"Leave me for ever 

And never regret me! 

I was the soul ofjfou, 

Fast Love or Loathing, 
host in the whole of you . . . 

Now, am I nothing ? 
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IV. 



The fallen oak still keeps its yellow leaves 

But all its growth is o^er I 
So, at your name, my heart still beats and grieves, 

Although I love no more. 

V. 

And so I shall meet you 

Again, my dear 
"Slow shall I greet you ? 

"What shall I hear ? 

l,you forgot! 

(But who shall say 
You loved me not 

Y ester di^?) 

VI. 

Ah me, do you remember still 
The garden where we strolled together, 

The empty groves, the little hill 
Starred o^er with pale Italian heather ? 

And you to me said never a word. 

Nor I a single word to you. 
And yet how sweet a thing was beard, 

'Resolved, abandoned, ^ us two! 

VII. 

I know you love menot , . . / do not love you; 

Only at dead of night 
I smile a little, softly dreaming of you 

Until the dawn is bright 
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I laoifOH noi; jfOH lew mne mei; I Jfaanr «r * 

\i$tt wbiH iki dttff it Umg 
I hamUjMm Uks tk$ wmpc pf*^ 

And charm jfom Kk$ m ttmg. 



VIII. 



() ihatb of tbingM tbai ars. EUnmfy 

n/ things that usm; 
i ^t aU ih0 happ^ pasi remmm to mne^ 

'VthiUir, a dream! 



I A^g hhss^d dq^i of love aitdmalkmmg tkamght, 

A//, it// ar0 dead; 
t^iithtHg eminrei w$ did, tiotbmg we wnmgjbL, 

^i*(hii99gw0 %aid» 

MmI iiMtV / dreamed I sat and samg fBtibyom 

i^H Ida hill. 
'Vhete* in Ihe echoes ofn\y life^ we two 

Aiy *iHgiHg xtilL 



SEMITONES. 



I. 



GIVE me a rose not merely sweet andfresh^ 
'^ot only red and bright, 
But caught about in such a thorny mesh 
As rankles in delight. 

Smile on me, Sweet; but look not only kind: 

The smile that most endears 
Trembles on pallid lips from eyes half -blind 

Vfith brine of bitter tears. 



II. 



Ah, could I clasp thee in mine arms. 
And thou not feel me there, 

Asleep and free from vain alarms. 
Asleep and unaware! 

Ah, could I kiss thy pallid cheek. 
And thou not know me nigh ; 

Asleep at last, and very meek, 
Vfho wert as proud as /. 

III. 

W^ did not dream, my Heart, and yet 
yfith what a pang we woke ai last I 
We were not happy in the past 

It is so bitter to forget. 

yfe did not hope, my Soul, for Heaven ; 

Yet now the hour of death is nigh; 

tiow hard, how strange it is to die 
Uke leaves along the ten^st driven* 
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DEATH IN THE WORLD. 

THE great white lilies in the grass 
Are pallid as the smile of death ; 
Tor th^ remember still — alas! 
The graves they sprang from undermath. 

The Angels up in heaven are pale — 
For all have died, when all is said; 

Nor shall the lutes of Eden avail 
To let them dream they are not dead. 
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ELYSIUM. 

INTO the valliy of Death am I comet 
Into the asphodel meadow, 
Where in the grass there is never a tomb, 
Vfhere there is rest and shadow ! 

All of the world is estranged to my eyes, 
Scarce can I see you or hearjfou — 

You that are far from my faint Paradise- 
Though I am with you and nearjfou. 

All that I hoped for and all that I was, 
Drops like a cloak from my shoulders, 

"Leaving the soul unencumbered to pass 
Out of the ken of beholders. 

Yea, in the valley of Death I awoke, 
Tallid and strange as a vision, 

All of my sorrow is vanished as smoke — 
Ihese are the valleys Elysiani 
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STORNELLI AND STRAMBOTTI. 

I. 

FLOWBR of ih$ clove ! 
Ked rose the morning, and n^ heart was free ; 

Red sets the sun and, see, I die of Love ! 

« « « « « 

O mandolines thai thrill the moonlit street, 
O lemon flowers so faint and freshly blown, 

O seas that lap a solerpn music sweet 
Through all the pallid night against the stone, 

lovers tramping past with happy feet, 

O heart that hast a memory of thine own — 
For Mercy* s sake no more, no more repeat 

The word it is so hard to hear alone f 

« « « « « 

Flower of the flax ! 

1 cannot spin to-night; my heart is full. 
Quick go the fingers where the lover lacks! 

II. 

Rosemary leaves! 
She who remembers cannot love again ; 

She who remembers sits at home and grieves. 

« « . « « « 

Love is a bird that breaks its voice pntb singing, 
hove is a rose blown open till it fall, 

hove is a bee that dies of its own stinging. 
And Love the tinsel cross upon a pall. 

hove is the Siren, towards a quicksand bringing 
Enchanted fishermen that bear her call. 

hove is a broken heart, — Farewell, — the wringing 

Of dying hands. Ah, do not love at all ! 

« « « « « 

Flower of a flower ! 
^y heart alone may guess my lover* s name,. 
Or where we met or when the happiest hour! 
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PRINCESSES. 

How did tbeyfeel, I wonder ? 
Fairy princesses, — 
Sending their lovers tbrougb 
"Danger as strange as new ; 
Caves full of flame and thunder. 
Fierce wildernesses ? 

I, of a simpler mind. 

Own tbem above me, 
Dear, I could never ask 
You for the lightest task — 
So do I dread to find 

You may not love me! 
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LOVERS. 

So glad am I, my only Love, 
So glad that I could fly 
Above the clouds and far enough — 
Join bandst and let us try ! 

yfe'll watcb tbe world that spins below 

Amid a mist of stars ; 
Along tbe milky way we* II go 

Towards tbe beavenly bars. 

And, smiling soft at one anotber, 

Sweet angels looking o'er 
Sball cry^ " Tbese lovers love eacb otber; 

"Sever were sucb before ! " 
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A BALLAD OF FORGOTTEN TUNES. 

TO V. L. 

FORGOTTKN SitTS of lOSt ftpuU 
That haunt the batiks of Acheron^ 
^here have you dropped the broken lute 
You played in Trey or Calydon ? 
Oye that sang in Babylon 
ISy foreign vfillows cold and grey, 

FalPn are the harps ye hanged thereon. 
Dead are the tunes of yesterday I 

D^ Couty, is your music mute, 

The quaint old plain-chant woe-be gone 
That served so many a lover's suit ? 

Oh, dead as Adam or Guedron! 

Then, sweet De Caurrqy, try ppon 
Your virginals a virelay; 

Or play, Orlando, one pavonne — 
Dead are the tunes of yesterday 1 

But ye whose praises none refute, 

yfho have the immortal laurel won; — 
Trill me your quavering close acute, 

Astorga, dear unhappy Don! 

One air, Galuppil Sarti, one 
So many fingers used to play ! — 

Tiead as the ladies of Villon, 
Dead are the tunes of yesterday! 

Envoy. 

Vernon, in vainyou stoop to con 
The slender, faded notes to-day — 

The Soul that dwelt in them is gone : 
Dead are the tunes of yesterday 1 
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CELIA'S HOME-COMING. 

MAIDBNS, kiUyour skirts mid go 
Dawn th$ startnp ga/rdm^ways^ 
?luek the last sweet pinks that blow. 

Gather roses, gather hajps. 
Since our Celia comes to-day 
That has been too long away. 

Crowd her chamber xpiihyour sweets — 
No/ a flower but grows for her I 

Make her bed with linen sheets 
That have lain in lavender 

l4gbt afire before she come 

l^st she find us chill at home. 

Abi what joy when Celia stands 
Qy the leaping bla^e at last, 

Stooping down to warm her hands 
All beimmbid with the blast, 

WiN7# we bide her cloak away 

T0 assHre us she shall stay. 

i^fder bring and cowslip wine, 
Fruits and flavours from the East, 

PiNirs and pippins too, and fine 
S^f/froM loaves to make a feast: 

Ckiu* dishes, silver cups, 

Koi* the board where Celia sups! 

TbtUi wheu all the feasting* s done, 
8K> xAtf// draw us round the bla^e, 

Wm^I*! aud tell us every one 
^^f bet far triumphant days — 

Celia^ out of doors a star, 

l\y the hearth a hoHer Lar! 
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ALTERNATIVES. 

DEAREST, sbomld I UimjMm more 
\fjKm mnder stood tiu ? 
I/, when I am sick amd sore, 
straightway jfoii dioimedwhereforet 
Then with herhs and heaUng store 
OfjHmr loue imhned me ? 

Nof , / have instead, jfou know, 
Injtonr heart an arhour, 

Vfhere the great winds never go 

That about mj^ spirit blow ; 

yfhere the sweet wild roses grow, 
Sweeter thrushes harbour. 

Vfhat a for at last to rest 
Safe therein from sorrow! 

What a spur when sore distressed. 

To at last attain jnmr breast ! 

When the night is loneliest 
What a hope of morrow ! 
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DRYADS. 

THE Dryads dwell in Easter woods. 
Though mortals may not see them there; 
Tbejf haunt those rustling solitudes, 
And love the solemn valleys where 
The bracken mocks their tawny hair. 

And where the rushes make a hedge 
With flowering lilies round the lake, 

They come to shelter in the sedge; 
They dip their shining feet and slake 
Their thirst where shallow waters break, 

Bm/ through the sultry noon their home 
Surrounds some smooth old beecben stem. 

Behold bow thick the empty dome 
Is heaped with russet leaves for them, 
yfhere burr or thistle never came! 

And there they lie in languid flocks, 

A drift of sweetness unespied; 
They dream among their tawny locks 

IJntil the welcome eventide 

Breathe freshly through the woods outside. 

And then a gleam of white is seen 
Among the huge old ilex-boughs; 

The Dryads love its sombre green; 
They make the tree their summer-house. 
And there they swing and there carouse. 
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But, if the Uitder moon hy d>cmc4 
Come 1^ the shies with sHverfutj 

Tbejf spring ypon the ground and dana 
Vihere most the turf is thick and swest,- 
And would that w$ were there to see 'if 

"Butf ah! ifatep woodmanfind 
A Dryad hid about a truy 

H/ drops his hatchet, stricken blind — 
I know not whf, unless it be 
Thejf are hnnunrtals, and not be ! 
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A ROSE. 



I. 



SHE is a rose indeed! 
But ril not take her-- 
V II pluck me am^ weed: 
Hoco could I break ber ? 

Aj^, sbe*s tbe sweetest song! 

Vll sing it never. 
Could I sucb music wrong 

Vfiib rude endeavour ? 

II. 

Yet since j^ou loved me^ O my flower ^ w^ rose, 
Vfby could I not be dumb and lei you lave ? 

Wby must I fling you all m^ passionate woes, 
Tbe scorn, tbe anguisb, tbe remorse tbereof, 

"Down at your timid feet, too soft to tread 

These brambles wbere I bow my desolate bead. 
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N coeur tendre qui bait l» tUani vaste ei noir 
IDupassS lumineux reateille tout vestige, 

Baudelaire. 



VESTIGIA 



ROSA ROSARUM. 

GIVE met Ofriendy the secret oftby heart 
Safe in my breast to bidet 
So tbat tbe leagues wbicb keep our lives apart 
May not our souls divide. 

Give me tbe secret oftby life to lay 

Asleep witbin my own^ 
Nor dream tbat it sball mock tbee awp day 

B^ any sign or tone* 

N^, as in walking tbrougb some convent-close, 

Fassing beside a well. 
Oft have we tbrown a red and scented rose 

To watcb it as it fell; 

Knowing tbat never more tbe rose sball rise 

To sbame us, being dead; 
Vfatcbing it spin and dwindle till it lies 

At rest, a ^eck of red — 

Tbus, I beseecb tbee, down tbe silent, deep 

And darkness of my beart. 
Cast tbou a rose ; give me a rose to keep. 

My friend, before we part. 

For, as tboupassest down tby garden-ways, 

Ma$iy a blossom tbere 
Growetbfor tbee : lilies and laden bays. 

And rose and lavender. 

But down tbe darkling well one only rose 

Iff all tbe year is sbed; 
And o^er tbat chill and secret wave it throws 

A sudden dawn of red. 
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AN OASIS. 

You wandered in ibe desert waste, atbirst; 
yiy soul I gave you as a well to drink ; 
A little while you lingered at the brink. 
And tbenyou went, nor eitber blessed nor cursed. 

Tbe image of your face, wbicb sank tbat day 

Into tbe magic waters of ibe well. 

Still baunts tbeir clearness, still remains to tell 
Of one wbo looked and drank and could not stay, 

Tbe sun sbines down, tbe moon slants over it, 
Tbe stars look in and are reflected not ; 
Only your face, unchanged and unforgot, 

Sbines tbrougb tbe deeps, till all tbe waves are lit. 

lHy soul I gave you as a well to drink. 
And in its depth your face is clearer far 
Than any shine of sun or moon or star — 

Since then you pause by many a greener brink. 
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TORRENTS. 

1KN0W ibat if our lives could meet 
Like torrents in a sudden tide. 
Our souls should send ibeir sbining sheet 
Of waters far and wide. 

Butt ah ! my dear, the springs of mine 
Have never j^et begun to flow — 

And jf ours, that were so full and fine, 
Ran dry so long ago! 
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AUBADE VTRISTE. 

TUB lastpaU rank of pcpUur'ir00s 
Bsgifis to gUmnur into light, 
yfith sUms and brancbss faintly wbiU 
Against a b$av0n one dimljf sees 
Biyond the failing nif^, 

A poini of grey that grows to green 
Flecked o*er with raii^j^elloa hars, — 
A sudden whitening of the stars, 

A pallor where the moon has heen, 
A peace the morning mars ; 

VI ben, lo! a shiver of the breeze 
And all the ruffled birds awake, 
The rustling aspens stir and shake. 

For, pale, beyond the pallid trees. 
The dawn begins to break. 

And now the air turns cool and wan, 
A drinUng rain begins to fall. 
The sky clouds over with a pall — 

Tbe nigbt, tbat was for me, is gone. 
And day has come for all* 
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CASTELLO. 

THE Triton in ibe lUx-^wood 
Is lonely at Castello, 
The snow is on him like a bood, 
Tbe fountain-reeds are yellow, 

B«/ never Triton sorrowed yet 
Yor weatber chill or mellow : 

He mourns f my Dear, that you for get 
The gardens of Castello! 
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A CLASSIC LANDSCAPE. 

THIS wood ndgbt he some Grecian heritage 
Of the antique world, this hoary ilex wood; 
So broad the shade, so deep the solitude, 
So grey the air where Oread fancies brood. 

Bej^ond, the fields are tall with purple sage; 
The sky bends downward like a purple sheet — 
A purple windrfilled sail — f ' the noonday heat. 
And past the river shine the fields of wheat. 

O tender wheat, O starry saxifrage, 
O deep-red tulips, how the fields are fair! 
Far off the mountains pierce the quivering air. 
Ash-coloured, mystical, remote, and bare. 

How far they look, the Mountains of Mirage, 
Or northern hills of Heaven, how far away! 
In front the longpaulonia blossoms sway 
From leafless boughs across that dreamy grey. 

O world, how worthy of a golden age! 
How might Theocritus have sung and found 
The Oreads here, the Naiads gathering round. 
Their pallid locks still dripping to the ground ! 

For me, O world, thou art how mere a stage, 
Vf hereon the human soul must act alone. 
In a dead language, with the plot unknown. 
Nor learn what happens when the play is done. 
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POPLAR LEAVES. 

THE wind blows down ih$ dusty street; 
And through my soul that grieves — 
1/ brings a sudden odour sweet : 
A smell of poplar leaves* 

O leaves that herald in the springs 

O freshness young andpure. 
Into my weary soul you bring 

The vigour to endure. 

The wood is near^ but out of sights 

Where all the poplars grow; 
Straight up and tall and silver whiter 

They quiver in a row. 

My love was out of sight, but near; 

And through my soul that grieves 
A sudden memory wafts her here 

As fresh as poplar leaves. 
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SPRING UNDER CYPRESSES. 

X 

UNDER the c^fpressest here in the sfony 
yioods of the mountain, the Spring too is sumiy : 
Rare Spring and early. 
Birds singing sparely. 
Vale sea-green hellebore smelling of honey. 

Desolate, bright, in the blue Lenten weather, 
Cones of the cypresses sparkle together. 

Shining brightly 

ks, loosely and lightly, 
The winds lift the branches and stir them and feather. 

y/here the sun pierces, the sharp boulders glitter 
"Desolate, bright; and the white moths flitter 

Vallidly ofoer 

The bells that cover 
With faint-smelling green all the fragrant brown litter. 

Down in the plain the sun rtpensfor hours — 
Ijook! in the orchards a mist of pale flowers — 

Vast the rose-hedges 

A-bloom to the edges, 
A smoke of blue olives, a vision of towers! 

Here only hellebore grows, only shade is ; 
Surely the very Spring here half afraid is : 

Out of her bosom 

Drops not a blossom, 
Mutely she passes through — she and her ladies. 
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MuUl^ ? Ab, no ; for a pause, and thou bianst 
One Urdvobo sings alom — one bird, tbe dearest 

Najf, wbo sball name it. 

Call it or claim it ? 
Sucb birds as sing at all sing here tbeir clearest. 

Ah, never dream that tbe brovon meadow tbrusbes, 
Yincbes, or bappy larks sing in tbese busbes. 

Only some poet 

Of birds, fljnng to it, 
Sings here alone, and is lost to tbe busbes. 
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CAMPIELLO BARBERO. 



I. 



TO-DAY / came 
To a place I know ; 
The echoes still 
Repeat at will 
Mj/ foreign name^ 

learned long ago. 

A little court 

"Where acacias grow; 
kgainst the sky 
Grey roofs piled high. 
Some steept some short; 

And the sea below. 

For the sea is there 

In the streets, jfou know. 
The sea-weed falls 
From the basement walls 
In the little square 

Called Barbero. 

*Twas there I came 

As the sun went low. 

A girl passed by 

Singing loud and high — 

'Ti5 — O God!— the same; 
I am altered so. 
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II. 

Tbres wbiU acacia trses 
Stand i4> against the sky; 

Only the moonligbt s$$s 
Tbeir drift of white, and /. 

How came I here at last ? 

And ah, how long ago, 
In bow remote a past 

I watched tbeir branches blow. 
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MUSIC. 

BEFORE ibe dawn isjfit the day 
I li$ and dream so deep. 
So drowsy-deep I cannot say 
\fyet I wake or sleep. 

But in my dream a tune there is, 
And rings so fresh and sweet 

That I would rather die than miss 
The utmost end of iU 

And yet I know not an it he 

Some music in the lane, 
Or hut a song that rose with me 

From sleep, to sink again. 

And so, alas, and even so 

I waste my life away; 
Nor if the tune be real I know, 

Or but a dream astray. 
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SOIJG. 

OLiKE a rose that waves its scented boughs 
9 AJbotU the window where a sufferer dies, 
So I behold jfour smile tj^our placid brows. 
Beyond rny sorrow, and seeyowr starry eyes, 

O rose, I cannot bteatheyour delicate breath. 
You cannot light the horror of the tomb, 

Pifidyet how sweet — even as I sink in death, 
To watch jfour blossoms through the darkening gloom. 
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SONNET. 

SINCE childhood have I dragged my life along 
The dusty purlieus and approach of Deaths 
"Hoping the years would bring me easier breath, 
And turn my painful sighing to a song; 
But, ah, the years have done me cruel wrong. 
For they have robbed me of that happy faith; 
Still in the world of men I move a wraith, 
y/ho to the shadow-world not yet belong. 

Too long indeed I linger here and take 
The room of others but to droop and sigh ; 

Wherefore, O spinning sisters, for my sake. 
No more the little tangled knots untie; 

But all the skein, I do beseech you, break, 
And spin a stronger thread more perfectly. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 

(j4 Canzone.) 

OBORN in Mckp and dead at Eastertide ^ 
O mournful nightingale 
That sang as solemn in our English vale 
As any in the Italian country side. 
Note; comes the spring again^ 
Vfhen listeners hush and every songster sings; 
The swallows sweep with darting wings 
At last and larks arise, 
For spring is here and only waits in vain 
One sweeter note for which we all are fain 
That sounds in Taradise, 

Yea, thou art dead, nor hast thou any care 

That the first hawthorn swells in hud to-night, 

Nor yet for our despair; 

Nor for the songs that once were thy delight, 

Whose singing wings shall never cease to beat 

In music strange and sweet, 

And make a southern April in our air. 

But thou art gone before 

To that remote, eternal, final shore 

That was thine unf or gotten goal; 

And thou hast climbed the mount of Taradise ; 

And thy triumphant soul, 

With him who living went that way, 

And him who saw all Heaven with blinded eyes, 

Apices in the day! 
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Rifoice at last, O souls, 

That mver were on earth completely glad 

For the full vision ihaij^e bad 

Of everlasting things ; 

Now sing within your shining aureoUs 

And strike the golden strings 

Of an eternal lyre! 

Thou, too, O latest comer in the Quire, 

Whom most I praise with him 

Thy master, and our milder English seer. 

Lift up thy music clear; 

For never didst thou find the vision dim. 

Or long to linger here 

Among the roses and the summer green. 

But, knowing not a wavering in desire, 

Vfith unrelenting wings 

Thou fleddest past us towards eternal things 

As swallows fly to summers never seen. 
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ART AND LIFE. 

{j4 Sonnet,) 

WHEN autumn comes, my orchard trees alone 
Shall bear no fruit to deck the reddening j^ear - 
y/ben apple gatberers climb the branches sere 
Only on mine no harvest shall be grown* 
For when the pearly blossom first was blown, 
I filled my hands with delicate buds and dear, 
I dipped them in thine u^ waters clear 
O well of Art! and turned them all to stone, 

'therefore, when winter comes, I shall not eat 
Of mellow apples such as others pri^e : 

I shall go hungry in a magic spring! — 
All round my head and bright before mine eyes 
The barren, strange, eternal blossoms meet, 

y/hile I, not less an hungered, ga^e and sing. 
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PERSONALITY. 

{j4 Sntina.) 

As am who gois biHoiiu Ngb garden walls^ 
Along a road that fuver has an end, 
y^itb still the empij^ waj^ hibind, infromi, 
Vfbicb be must pace for evermore alone — 
So, even so, is Ufe to every soul, 
Vf ailed in wilb barriers Ibat no Love can break. 

And yet! ab me! bow often would we break 
Tbrougb every fence, and overleap the walls. 
And link ourselves to some beloved soul. 
Hearing ber answering voice until tbe end. 
Going ber cbosen way, no more alone, 
'Rut bapfy comrades, seeing Heaven in front. 

But, ab, tbe barrier* s bigb ! and still my front 
I dasb against tbe stones in vain, nor break 
A passage tbrougb, but still remain alone : 
Hearing sometimes across tbe garden walls 
A voice tbe wind brings over, or an end 
Of song tbat sinks like dew into my soul, 

Since otbers sing, let me forget, my Soul, 
How dreary-long tbe road goes on in front. 
And towards bow flat, inevitable an end. 
Come, let me look for daisies, let me break 
Tbe gillyflowers tbat sbelter in tbe walls — 
But, ab ! it is so sad to be alone! 

Vor ever, irremediably alone, 

No/ on^f I or tbou, but every soul, 

Y^acb cased and fastened witb invisible walls, 

Sball we go mad witb it ? or bear a front 

Of desperate courage doomed to fail and break ? 

Or trudge in sullen patience till tbe end? 
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Abt hope ofevsty biori^ then is an end! 
An end when each shall be no more alone, 
But either dead, or strong enough to break 
This prisoning self and find that larger Soul 
(Neither of thee nor me) enthroned in front 
Of Time, beyond the world* s remotest walls f 

I trust the end and sing within my walls. 
Sing all alone, to bid some listening soul 
Wait till the day break, watch for me in front ! 
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PULVIS ET UMBRA. 



{j4 Sesttna.) 

ALONG ib0 crowded streets I walk and think 
Haw I, a shadow, pace among the shades, 
For I and all men seem to me unreal : 
Foam that the seas of God which cover all 
Cast on the air a moment, shadows thrown 
In moving westward by the Moon of Death, 

Oh, shall it set at last, that orb of Death ? 
Majf any morning follow ? As I think. 
From one surmise upon another thrown, 
M^ verjf thoughts appear to me as shades — 
Shades, like the prisoning self that bounds them all, 
Shades, like the transient world, and as unreal. 

Bm/ other hours there be when I, unreal, 
Vfhen only I, vague in a conscious Death, 
^ove through the mass of men unseen by all; 
I move along their ways, I feel and think, 
Yet am more light than echoes, or the shades \ 
That bide me, from their stronger bodies thrown. 

And better moments come, when, overthrown 
All round me, lie the ruins of the unreal 
And momentary world, as thin as shades; 
yfben I alone, triumphant over Death, 
Eternal, vast, fill with the thoughts I think. 
And with my single soul the frame of all, 

Ab,for a moment could I grasp it all! 
Ah, could but I (poor wrestler often thrown) 
Once grapple with the truth, oh then, I think. 
Assured of which is living, which unreal, 
I would not murmur though among the shades 
Mj; lot were cast, among the shades and t>eath. 
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" Om thing is true,** I said, " and that is Death** 
Andjfet it majf be God disproves it all; 
And Death may he a passage from the shades. 
And films on our beclouded senses thrown; 
And Death may be a step beyond the Unreal 
Towards the Thought that answers all I think. 

In vain I think, O moon-like thought of T>eath, 

All is unreal beneath thee, uncertain all, 

Dim moon-ray throvm along a world of shades ! 
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LATER POEMS 



ETRUSCAN TOMBS. 



I. 



To tbiftk the face we lave shall ever die, 
And he the indifferent earth, and know us not! 
To think that one of us shall live to cry 
On one long buried in a distant spot! 

O wise Etruscansyfaded in the night 

Yourselves, with scarce a rose-leaf on your trace, 
You kept the ashes of the dead in sight, 

And shaped the vase to seem the vanished face. 

But, (Xnvy Love, my life is such an urn 
That tender memories mould with constant, touch, 

Until the dust and earth of it they turn 
To your dear image that I love so much : 

A sacred urn, filled ivith the sacred past. 
That shall recall you while the clay shall last, 

II. 

These cinerary urns with human head 
And human arms that dangle at their sides. 

The earliest potters made them for their dead. 
To keep the mother* s ashes or the bride* s, 

O rude attempt of some long-spent^ despair — 
y^ith symbol and with emblem discontent — 

To keep the dead alive and as they were^ 
The actual features and the glance that went! 

The anguish of your art was not in vain, 
For lo, i^(>on these alien shelves removed 

The sad immortal images remain. 
And show that once they lived and once you loved. 

But oh, when I am dead may none for me 
Invoke so drear an immortality! 
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III. 

Bewaib the hrancbes of the oUveyard 
Ar# roots where cyclamen and violet grow; 

Beneath the roots the earth is deep and hard. 
And there a king was buried long ago. 

The peasants digging deeplj^ in the mould 
Cast up the autumn soil about the place, 

Knd saw a gleam of uneitpected gold. 
Aim/ underneath the earth a living face. 

'With sleeping lids and rosy lips he lay 
Among the wreaths and gems that mark the king 

One moment; then a little dust and clay 
Tell shrivelled over wreath and urn and ring. 

A carven slab recalls bis name a$id deeds, 
Vfrit in a language no man living reads. 

IV. 

Here Ues the tablet graven in the past. 
Clear-charactered atidfirm and fresh of line. 

See, not a word is gone; and yet bow fast 
The secret no man living nuyr divine ! 

Vfhat did he choose for witness in the grave ? 

A record of bis glory on the earth ? 
The wail of friends? The Paans of the brave ? 

The sacred promise of the second birth I 

The tombs of ancient Greeks in Sid^ 
Are sown with slender discs of graven gold 

Filled with the praise of Death : <' Tbria bappff be 
yfre^ m the milksoft sleep of dreams untold!" 

They sleep their paHent sleep in altered lands, 
The golden prondss in their flesbless bands. 
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TUBEROSES. 



I. 



THE Tuberose j^ou left m$ yesterday 
"Leatis yellowing in the glass we set it in ; 
It could not live whenyou were gone away, 
Voor spike of withering sweetness changed and thin* 

Afid all the fragrance of the dying flower 
Is grown too faint and poisoned at the source, 

lAke passion that survives a guilty hour. 
To find its sweetness heavy with remorse, 

"What shall we do, my dear, with dying roses ? 

Shut them in weighty tomes where none will look 
— To wonder when the unfrequent page uncloses 

"Who shut the withered blossoms in the book ? — 

What shall we do, my dear, with things that perish, 
Vlemory, roses, love we feel and cherish ? 



II. 



Alive and white, we praised the Tuberose, 
So sweet itfilPd the garden with its breath 

A spike ofwa^ bloom that grows and grows 
Until at length it blooms itself to death. 

Everything dies that lives — everything dies ; 

"Row shall we keep the flower we loo\d so long} 
O press to death the transient thing wepri^e. 

Crush it, and shut the elixir in a song. 
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A song is neither live nor sweet nor white. 

It hath no heavenly hlossom tall andpure^ 
^o fragrance can it breathe for our delight, 

It grows not, neither lives; it may endure. 

Sweet Tuberose, adieu! you fade too fast! 
Only a dream, only a thought, can last. 



III. 



Vfho'd stay to muse if Death could never wither ? 

Who dream a dream if Passion did not pass ? 
But, once deceived, poor mortals hasten hither 

To watch the world in Fancy* s magic glass. 

Truly your city, O men, hath no abiding! 

Built on the sand it crumbles, as it must; 
And as you build, above your praise and chiding. 

The columns fall to crush you to the dust, 

Butfashiot^d in the mirage of a dream, 
Having nor life nor sense, a bubble of nought. 

The enchanted City of the Things that seem 
Keeps till the md of time the eternal Thought. 

Y or swear to-day, forswearing joy and sorrow, 
Forswear to-day, O man, and take to-morrow. 
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SONNET. 

GOD sent a poet to reform His earth, 
Bm/ when be came and found it cold and poor j 
Harsb and unlovely, where each prosperous boor 
Held poets light for all their heavenly birth, 
He thought — Myself can make one better worth 
The living in than this — full of old lore, 
Music and light and love, where Saints adore 
And j4ngels, all within mine own souVs girths 

"But when at last be came to die, bis soul 

Saw earth {flying past to Heaven) with new love, 

And all the unused passion in him cried: 

O Godtjfour Heaven I know and weary of 

Give me this world to work in and make whole, 

God spoke: Therein, fool, thou hast lived and died! 
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VERSAILLES. 



"Le moHde est I'ctuvre d'un grand Arcbitecte qui est mart 
ammt de Venoir acbevi." 

B. CONSTANT. 



THE king is dead who planned these terraces; 
The turf has grown to meadow grass again; 
The lake is rank beneath the untended trees, 
And down the mouldering statues drips the rain. 

The king is dead j4yt he, with all his kind, 
Is absolutely vanished, lost, and gone. 

And not a trace of him remains behind; 
'But the forsaken palace lingers on. 

How desolate! The weary waters drowned 
In mist, the empty alleys chill andfrore. 

The vast and melancholy pleasure-ground 
Where the forgotten monarch comes no more. 

How like an older Folly, planned no less 
For beauty, where a greater monarch trod. 

And now, grown old, in its extreme distress 
Abandoned by the long-departed God! 

Oct., i888. 
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I 



EPILOGUE. 

N tbe cup of life J 'tis irue^ 
THoells a draught of hitter dew 



'Disenchantment i sorrow, pain^ 
Hunger that no bread can still, 

Dreary dawns that dawn in vain, 
Hopes thai torture, joys that kill. 

Yet no other cttp I know 

Where such radiant waters glow : 

It contains the song of birds, 
And the shining of the sun ; 

And the sweet unspoken words 
Vfe have dreamed of, every one; 

"Love of women, minds of men. — 
— Take the cup, nor break it, then. 
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